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between Camps III and IV were free from serious obstacles, the
whole problem of transport would increase enormously in
difficulty ; every party of porters must be escorted by climbers
both up and down, and even so the dangers on a big ice-slope
after a fall of snow would hardly be avoided.

Endeavouring to trace out a satisfactory route from the shelf
of the North Col downwards, we soon determined that we should
make use of a sloping corridor lying some distance to the left of
the icy line used last year and apparently well covered with snow.
For 300 or 400 feet above the fiat snow-field it appeared to be cut
off by very steep ice-slopes ; nevertheless the best hope was to
attempt an approach more or less direct to the foot of this
corridor ; and first we must reconnoitre the steepest of these
obstacles, which promised the most convenient access to the
desired point could we climb it. Here fortune favoured our
enterprise. We found the surface slightly cleft by a fissure slanting
at first to the right and then directly upwards. In the disinte-
grated substance of its edges it was hardly necessary to cut steps,
and we mounted 250 feet of what threatened to be formidable ice
with no great expenditure of time and energy. Two lengths of
rope were now fixed for the security of future parties, the one
hanging directly downwards from a single wooden peg driven in
almost to the head, and another on a series of pegs for the passage
of a leftward traverse which brought us to the edge of a large
crevasse. We were now able to let ourselves down into the snow
which choked this crevasse a little distance below its edges, and
by means of some large steps hewn in the walls and another length
of rope a satisfactory crossing was established. Above this
crevasse we mounted easy snow to the corridor.

So far as the shelf which was our objective we now met no
serious difficulty. The gentle angle steepened for a short space
where we were obliged to cut a score of steps in hard ice ; we
fixed another length of rope, and again the final slope was steep,
but not so as to trouble us. However, the condition of the snow
was not perfect ; we were surprised, on a face where so much ice
appeared, to find any snow that was not perfectly hard ; and
yet we were usually breaking a heavy crust and stamping down
the steps in snow deep enough to cover our ankles. It was a
question rather of strength than of skill. An East-facing slope in
the heat and glare of the morning sun favours the enemy moun-
tain sickness, and though no one of us three was sick, our lassitude
increased continually as we mounted and it required as much
energy as we could muster to keep on stamping slowly upwards.
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